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September 30. 
The President, Dr. Ruschenberger, in the chair. 
Twenty-seven members present. 

The following were elected members : Wm. F. Riddle, Joseph 
Neuman, Apollos W. Harrison, J. B. Howell, De Forrest Willard, 
M.D., L. S. Clark, M.D., Andrew Macfarlane, A.M., C. J. Hoffman, 
and Mrs. Louisa J. Roberts. 

Frank Guckert, of Ciudad Bolivar, Venezuela, was elected a 
Correspondent. 

In compliance with a resolution of the Academy, Mr. Meehan 
read the following: — 

OBITUARY NOTICE OF ELIAS DURAND. 

In an institution like ours, devoted wholly to the study of the 
natural sciences, it is meet, when a distinguished member passes 
away, that we pause to ask ourselves what science has gained by 
his illustrious career; and, by reviewing the details of his useful 
life, derive new encouragement to press onwards in our studies. 
Thus shall the good which a-man doeth live after him; for surely 
of all men the scientist liveth not in vain. 

We are proud that in the history of science so many members 
of our body hold a distinguished place. Among these great 
names,* that of our late associate, Elias Durand, will always be 
gratefully remembered. He was elected a resident member of 
the Academy in 1852, and his whole life has been one of con- 
tinuous devotion to science. 

Elias Durand (Elie Magloire Durand) was born in Mayenne, 
France, on the 25th of January, 1794, where his father, Andre 
Durand, was recorder of deeds, and in which Elias, the youngest 
of fourteen children, received his education. In 1808, he com- 
menced a four years' study under M. Chevalier, eminent as a 
pharmacien and scientist, and to whose kindly interest in his 
success, Mr. Durand was fond of attributing his successful course 
in life. In the fall of 1812, he arrived in Paris and attended the 
scientific lectures of Thinard, Gay-Lussac, Lefevre, and Ginault, 
and a course on general literature by Andrieux. He received a 
commission as assistant pharmacien, and after examination, was 
complimented by M. Parmentier, Inspector-General of the Phar- 
maceutical Department of the Army, by being placed on the head 
of the list of applicants, and soon was ordered to join the 5th 
corps of observation on the Elbe. He presented his commission 
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to Field-Marshal Kellerman, and joined the army immediately at 
Magdeburg. He participated in most of the battles which followed, 
taking part especially in the bloody one at Leipsic. At the 
battle of Hanan, he was one of about a dozen who succeeded in 
crossing a stream, out of some hundreds who were killed or 
wounded in the attempt, and was captured by the enemy ; but 
the officer in charge, in pity at the awful destruction which had 
left so few, suffered them to go free after a short detention. On 
the downfall of Napoleon, he resigned his commission, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his Chief, M. Lodibert. Years after- 
wards, when this distinguished gentleman was President of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Paris, he remembered the former young 
man of twenty, but now in the United States, and proposed his 
name in a highly complimentary manner for membership in that 
institution. Leaving the army, he entered the drug store of M. 
Fretand, at Nantes, directed the chemical manipulations in the 
apothecaries' garden, and lectured to the students on medical 
botany. On the return of Napoleon he at once rejoined the 
army, and served during the celebrated one hundred days, as one 
of the National Guards. On the 15th of June, came Waterloo, 
and on the 26th, the allies entered Paris. Durand, with his 
strong Napoleonic tendency, was continually under surveillance, 
to escape which he sailed for the United States, arriving at New 
York on the 1st of Jaly, 1816. Proceeding to Boston, Bishop 
Chevrus, a distant relative, introduced him to the leading scientists 
of that city, and he became superintendent of the chemical 
laboratory of a Mr. Perkins. After a few months, considerations 
of health led him into a similar position with a Mr. Wesuer, at 
Broad and Race, in Philadelphia, but he found it necessary soon 
after to abandon this pursuit, and devote himself to pharmacy 
exclusively. 

After a short residence near Baltimore, he obtained a letter 
of introduction to Dr. Troost, who at that time was engaged in 
the manufacture of alum and sulphate of iron, but who lived at 
Cape Sable, twenty miles away. Mr. Durand's diary gives a 
graphic account of this journey, made on foot, in deep snow, through 
a dense pine forest, in the depth of winter, and with but two 
houses on the whole track, one of these a country inn filled with 
pictures of murders of whites by red-skins, and other phases of 
Indian life. He tells of his subsequent meeting with Indians ; his 
fear of his life, but found kind treatment from them ; his taking 
the wrong trail in the dark, and finding and stopping over night 
at a farm-house, and of the kind treatment he received there, 
ending in his being sent under care of a slave to Dr. Troost's the 
next day. Notwithstanding what he had formerly been through, 
this little circumstance seems among the most impressing events 
of his life. He describes Dr. Troost as a gentleman of very primi- 
tive appearance, leading a sort of backwoodsman's life, but ex- 
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hibiting the most unbounded generosity and kindly feeling. He 
could not assist him in getting employment, but he urged him to 
make his home with him for a while, as " he was much in need of 
some educated person to talk with." He spent two months with 
Dr. Troost, and there is little doubt but that this incident tended 
to confirm his already decided taste for natural history. By the 
influence of Dr. Troost, he became chief clerk in the establishment 
of Mr. Ducatel of Baltimore, whose daughter he ultimately married. 
Mrs. Durand died in 1822; and his daughter, the only child by this 
marriage, in 1836. 

In 1823 Mr. Ducatel retired from business, leaving it to his son 
Jules, afterwards professor of chemistry in the Baltimore Medical 
School, and State Geologist of Maryland, and he took Mr. Durand 
into partnership with him. At the end of the year he withdrew 
from the partnership with the view of opening a store in Philadel- 
phia. He went to France, returned to New York in April, 1825, 
and immediately after opened his store on the southwest corner of 
Sixth and. Chestnut, in Philadelphia, which ultimately became 
one of the most distinguished pharmaceutical establishments in 
this country. His interest in his business was not merely that 
of a trader; he carried into it the same love of science which 
endears his memory to us to-day. The first contribution to the 
Journal of Pharmacy was from his pen ; and the catalogue of the 
Royal Society of London gives a long list of valuable papers con- 
tributed by him to various magazines and institutions, on matters 
connected with this branch of science. 

To us he will ever be remembered as a botanist. During all 
the long years referred to, his devotion to this department of 
natural history never flagged. His store was the resort of the 
most intelligent ; and botanists sat at his right hand. His purse 
assisted man}- a botanical traveller; and thus it was that the collec- 
tions of Nuttall, and many other valuable herbariums fell into his 
hands. They did not however always come to him in this directway. 
He loved to tell of his being told of a lot of plants which had been 
stowed away in a loft for many years, and which he could buy 
cheap ; and after paying little more than the price of waste paper, 
he found to his surprise that it was the herbarium of Rafinesque, 
which for so long a time had been the home of innumerable rats. 
His pains-taking accuracy and industry had early gained him a re- 
putation; and a wealthy young gentleman of Ohio, determining to 
study botany, and anxious to purchase a herbarium to begin with, 
was referred to Mr. Durand, who sold his to him at ten cents a 
species, amounting to about $1000, which will give some idea of 
the extent of his labors at that time. His own distant collections 
were not numerous, but in 1 837 he made an extended exploration 
of the Dismal Swamp in Virginia, and in 1862 another through 
the mountains of Pennsylvania. Shorter excursions with Count 
Survilliers, Joseph Buonaparte, and other eminent scientific men 
were numerous. 
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In 1852 lie retired from business in order to devote the remain- 
der of his life to botanical science. His first great work was to 
add to the herbarium of our Academy desiderata which his own 
could supply. In this way we came into possession of a large 
number of Nuttall's plants, besides numerous others. Indeed, the 
North American Herbarium of the Academy, as it now stands, is 
mainly the work of Mr. Durand. While in Europe in 1860 he found 
the herbarium of the Garden of Plants at Paris deficient in North 
American species, and on his return devoted much of his time to 
preparing his collection for that institution. He took the major 
part there in 1868, and left by his will the balance to it, making 
in all about 15,000 species, in which institution they will be pre- 
served separately as the Herbier Durand. He presented his bo- 
tanical library to the Academy of Natural Sciences, and his library 
of chemical and pharmaceutical works, together with a herbarium 
of medical plants, to the College of Pharmacy. 

The first great contribution to botanical literature after his re- 
tirement from business in 1852 was the " Plantae Prattenianse Gali- 
fornicse," published in the Journal of the Academy in 1855-58, 
and about the same time in the same volume " Plantee Kaneanse 
Oroenlandicse," being the plants of Kane's two voyages to the arctic 
regions; and also during the same period, in connection with Dr. 
Hilgard, in the same journal, the " Plantae Heer mannianse, " being 
the collections of Dr. Heermann, the naturalist attached to Lieut. 
Williamson's survey of the Pacific Railroad. In 1860 the botany 
of the Salt Lake of Utah, in Am. Philos. Transactions. In 1861 
he gave in the Proceedings of the Academy an account of the Arctic 
plants of Hayes's expedition; and in 1862 an article in the Bulletin 
of the Paris Acclimatization Society on the vines and wines of the 
United States, which attracted much attention in Europe. He is 
also the author of a memoir of Andre Michaux, and also of his 
friend Nuttall, which, from his intimacy with this great botanist, 
he was enabled to make the best one written. 

For two years past age seemed to tell on him rapidly, and his 
regular attendance on his appointed and much loved duties in the 
Academy vvas broken up. During the past year his brain gradually 
softened, until, on the 14th of August, 1873, he peacefully passed 
away, in the 79th year of his age, leaving an only son by a second 
marriage, who has already distinguished himself in one branch of 
his father's favorite studies; and a memory which we, his asso- 
ciates in this Academy, will long, gratefully, and fondly cherish. 

From such a life how much the world may learn ! Here is a 
young man surrounded by difficulties, but who was never appalled 
or turned aside from the zealous pursuit of knowledge. It did 
not interfere with his business success, as it is a popular fallacy 
such studies tend to do, but it aided him to the highest eminence 
in Lis profession. It brought him into contact with many kindred 
spirits in this and similar institutions, which in turn fanned his 
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enthusiasm, and added to the great pleasure he took in life. His 
benevolent spirit overflowed wherever the wants of man were to 
be relieved ; and in the added facts to science, he knew, as we all 
know, that he was bequeathing a legacy to posterity which would 
benefit it for all time to come. 

On report of the committee the following paper was ordered 
to be published : — 



